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METALLIC TO 


PEN MAKER THE QUEEN. 
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VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 
Begs to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Instittitions, and the Public generally 


that by a novel application of hi unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has intro 
duced a NEw series of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY Of 
MATERIAL, and above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of quality ; they are put up in boxes 
containing one gross each, with label outside and the fac-simile of his signature. 
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At the request of numerons persons engaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced his Er 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable to 
the various kinds of Writing taught in School. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street, London. 


MORISON’S PILLS 


CURE ALL DISEASES. 

PROVED BY AN EXPERIENCE OF FORTY YEARS. 
Half-a-Million cases of cure have been published. 
Sold by appointed Agents, Chemists, and Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 7 4d., 
1s. lid., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d, and 11s. each, 


MORISON’S PILLS, POWDERS, AND OINTMENT, THE UNIVERSAL VEGETABLE 
MEDICINES. 





These Medicines are prepared only at the 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. a 


A liberal discount to Merchants, Captains, Missionaries, &c. w 
Direction Papers and other Byes Publications in the most. known , 
: guages, 
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THE FREED-MAN, 


JAMAICA IN 1831-2, AND JAMAICA IN 1865-6. 
BY J. HODGKIN, ESQ., BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

History, it has been justly said, is Philosophy teaching by examples. Shall 
it teach usin vain? Different in many respects as was the Jamaica Insurrection 
of 1831 from the Jamaica Outbreak of 1865, there are some points of resemblance 
in their antecedents and in the attendant circumstances: may there be also simi- 
larity in some at least of their consequences! In each case there wasa sense of 
wrong which exasperated the Negroes. In 1831, it was the refusal of their usual 
Christmas holidays and the idea, a mistaken idea it is true, that the order for 
Emancipation had actually come out from England but had been withheld. 
(See Parliamentary Papers for 16th March, 1832, No. 285, quoted in Anti- 
slavery Reporter and in Sir T. F. Buxton’s life, page 279.) In each case the 
outbreak was visited with summary punishment by military authority, and in 
the latter case especially it would not be going too far to say that the atrocities 
of the whites greatly exceeded those of the blacks. 

Now as to the consequences. The Rebellion of 1831 was followed by the Act 
of 1833 for the entire abolition of slavery, not in Jamaica only, but throughout 
the whole of the British colonies. May the recent outbreak be followed by 
the inauguration of an improved system of government, legislation and finance, 
in reference to all our colonies in which there is a negro population. 

It is true that we have not now to get rid of actual slavery anywhere—but 
we have still to get rid of some of its bitter fruits. And in order to attain this 
result, we have need not only of some fresh legislative provisions but, which is 
of still more importance, of a better government administration and also of 
better feeling and more christian conduct on the part of the whites towards the 
blacks. And herein we have much to learn from past failure and much to en- 
courage us from partial success in our own colonies and also from the remarkable 
results which have in many places in the Southern States of North America 
attended the efforts of both private and national philanthropy, for substituting 
well-paid free labour and its appliances or self-supporting enterprise, in the 
room of slave labour. I may acknowledge that when I hear the United States 
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arraigned for not doing more to raise the condition and status of the four 
millions of blacks who have been emancipated by the war to the level of their 
white fellow-citizens, I am ashamed to think how little has been done or even 
attempted by us in the same direction during the thirty-three years which have 
elapsed since the passing of the Abolition Act. I fear it must be confessed 
that whilst our work has been much easier than that of the Americans, our re- 
sults have as yet beeninferior. Have not we as a nation been sleeping as if there 
was nothing for us to do but to “ rest and be thankful” and as if, slavery being 
abolished, all would goright of itself; as if having paid our twenty millions to 
the whites we had no debt to discharge to the blacks, and as if the respective 
claims and interests of the two different races would take care of themselves 
and all spontaneously grow together into a harmonious whole ? 

I am well aware that, for a few years, our government appointed stipendiary 
magistrates, who assisted in settling some of the disputes between planters and 
labourers, and were no doubt of considerable service in aiding the transition from 
one system to another. But this protective provision has long since been aban- 
doned. I also know that Missionary Societies, School Societies and the Bible 
Society have done much to enlarge the intellect and toraise the social and religious 
condition of thousands and tens of thousands of the Negro population of our diffe- 
rent colonies ; and I am further aware that the Anti-slavery Society has from time 
to time interfered as a vigilant advocate of the Negro race, and when any special 
ease of hardship has occurred has pleaded the cause of the oppressed at the 
Colonial Office: but herein the labour has often far exceeded the result, and the 
simple answer, “ Your case is on ex parte evidence,” has been often the only reply 
which these persevering applicants for redress have received to their earnest 
appeals. I remember being very much struck with the statement made to me 
by a distinguished friend of mine who filled the office of Under-Secretary of the 
Colonies some thirty years ago, that about an hour a week was as much as it 
was possible for the Chief Secretary to devote to each colony over which he 
was exercising imperial sway at the distance of thousands of leagues in the 
East or the West. What wonder if, under such circumstances, much of oppres- 
sion and wrong, even if brought to the ears of the Government, should pass 
wholly unredressed! Have the British Government and Legislature and the 
British nation ever been fully alive to the vastness of the work to be accomp- 
lished in our colonies since the abolition of slavery ; have they considered how 
difficult it was eight centuries ago even in our own favoured England to bring 
two races, the Norman and the Saxon, to work cordially together as one 
nation of free men? How much patience, how much patriotism, how much 
statesmanship was needed before they were in harmonious action as a united 
people! And the far greater natural and inherent difficulties of such a fusion 
as that between blacks and whites have, in Jamaica and in some of our other 
colonies, been further increased by the excessive desire on the part of the planters 
to obtain additional labourers and to have a class of work-people over whom 
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they might exercise a control as nearly as possible resembling that ofthe owner 
over his slave. Add to this, the taxation of the island has been enormous and 
the negro population have borne a large proportion of that very taxation which 
has been imposed for the purpose of paying the expenses of introducing Coolies 
and Chinese, whose immigration’ has unnaturally kept down the wages of the 
Negro to a point which has prevented his acquiring property and rising in the 
scale of society. Thus has he been oppressed at both ends. 

In all these respects and in providing allotments or in fact small farms, the 
purchase of which on easy terms is placed within the reach of the emancipated, 
the Americans have set us an example worthy of imitation. 

The outbreak in Jamaica ought then to awaken us from our lethargy ; and if 
we doour part it may yet be seen that out of the terrible wickedness and miseries 
which have marked the close of the past year in that beautiful island,God may 
bring forth blessings for her population, both white and coloured, of which we 
and our rulers are unworthy. Thus did the dread of civil war in Ireland lead 
tothe abolition of Roman Catholic disabilities. Thus again did the potato 
famine in that land lead not only to the passing of the Encumbered Estates Act 
there, but to the introduction of free trade throughout the United Kingdom. 

I have been one of those who doubted whether it was well that the [ British and 
Foreign] Freed-Men’s Aid Society should undertake the cause of the Freed-men 
in our colonies, in addition to the arduous work which it originally chalked out 
for itself in reference to the emancipated millions of the United States. But as it 
has done so, I cordially wish it success in its efforts ; and I desire in conclusion 
to sketch a few of the principal features of the work which, as it appears to me, 
all who take an interest in the freed-men of our own colonial empire should set 
before themselves—a work in which Missionary Societies, the Anti-slavery 
Society, and the British and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society may all contri- 
bute their aid, and towards the accomplishment of which our Government and 
Legislature need the ceaseless stimulus of the healthy opinion and vigorous 
efforts of the British nation—an opinion and efforts which are never uttered or 
exerted altogether in vain. 

As soon, then, as justice shall have been fearlessly, yet temperately exer- 
cised in punishing the authors of the atrocities inflicted on the coloured popula- 
tion of Jamaica, and in compensating as far as possible those who have suffered 
from them, and when a firm and mild administration shall have been established 
there, the attention of our Government should be called to the following 
practical measures of improvement :— 

lst. The abolition of the fictitious stimulus given to the introduction of Coolie 
and Chinese labourers. 

2nd. The abolition of the fiscal arrangements by which the revenue raised to 
supply funds to encourage this immigration is thrown to so large an extent on 
the very class whom the immigration injures by unnaturally lowering the price 
of labour. 
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8rd. The removal of the unjust and injurious operation of an exclusive State 
Church, which has discouraged and impaired the. missionary efforts of the 
varions bodies of Christian Dissenters, who are practically the main civilizers 
and evangelizers of the coloured race. Such a system is sufficiently oppressive 
in our own long-settled, wealthy, and aristocratic country, but it is wholly out 
of place in a comparatively new country, and a country moreover in which the 
bulk of the population, if it become Christian at all, must become so by the 
operation of kindness, justice, and religious impartiality.* 

4th. The general establishment of free trade, and, as far as possible, of free 
ports. 

5th. The raising of the standard of education for all classes, the labouring 
class more especially, as is effected in degree at least through the operations of 
the Committee of Council of Education in this country, and still more completely 
by the Government system of education in Canada. 

6th. The making of grants of land of moderate extent to the coloured inhabitants 
on reasonable terms, as is now being done with such manifest advantage in several 
of the Southern States of North America. 

Lastly, in addition to all these reforms, and as promoting an assisting them 
all, vigorous endeavours must be used to awaken and keep alive in the Govern- 
ment and in the nation at large a just sense of what is due from the mother 
country to her colonies, and especially to the ignorant and degraded coloured 
inhabitants whom the iniquitous system of the slave trade and slavery introduced 
into those colonies. 

How much might a spirited and able press accomplish herein. May the 
Freep-Man have its full share of the labour, the success, and the praise of 
this great work, 


THE REV. WILLIAM BROCK. 

The Rev. William Brock, D.D., of Bloomsbury Chapel, London, left England 
per the “Scotia,” which sailed April 21st, for the United States of America. 
Dr. Brock has been an unwavering, earnest and eloquent advocate of the freed- 
men of America, and a staunch friend of the Union during the terrible civil war. 
He is warmly and affectionately commended to the friends of humanity and 
liberty on the other side of the Atlantic. Dr. Brock has been from the first a 
member of the Council of the British and Foreign Freed-men’s Aid Society, 
and was also a member of the Committee of Correspondence on American 
Affairs, in connexion with which and the Emancipation Society, the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher addressed the British public in the metropolis of our 
country. 


* We are anxious to keep clear of political and ecclesiastical questions on which our 
countrymen are conscientiously divided, and to stir up all parties to the work of christian phi- 
janthropy. We have, however not felt at liberty to suppress any of Mr. Hodgkin’s views.—Epb. 
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JAMAICA EVIDENCE. 
If. 
In all exaggeration there is weakness. The 
simplest statement is the most convincing. 


We felt a degree of uneasiness in the re- 
perusal of the last number of the Freep-Man 
that we should have given currency to the 
story that a British soldier sworn to maintain 
the honour of his country had ordered his men 
to hang a company of negroes in a place of 
christian worship. We felt sure that the re- 
port of an act so gratuitously infamous would 
find no credence with our readers who judge 
of the conduct of men in civilized life by an 
ordinary standard. The tale we find however 
1s too true. 

CotoneL, Hosss has appeared before the 
Royal Commissioners to explain the part he 
He 


had nine men who had been tried 


took in the recent military expedition. 
said he 
by court martial shot at Fonthill, and three 
bodies hanged to a beam in Maclaren’s chapel. 
The reason was he had been told that treason 
had been hatched there, and thought to hang 
them there would make a great impression. 
We are not surprised that the Colonel should 
volunteer the statement that ‘‘ the only people 
he did not pity were the religious leaders.” 
Colonel 
of shame. 


Hobbs has not entirely lost the 
Though he 


regret for his atrocities, he has virtually tried 


sense expresses no 
to extenuate his acts by quoting the follow- 
ing extract from a despatch of Colonel Elk- 
ington, dated 11 a.m., 18th October : 

** Dear Colonel—I send you an order to push 
on at once to Stoney Gut, but I trust you are 


there already. Hole is doing splendid ser- 
a vice with his men about Manchioneal, and 
. shooting every black man who cannot give 


an account of himself. Nelson, at Port An- 


a tonio, is hanging like fun, by court-martial. 

, I hope you will not send us any prisoners. 

; Civil law can do nothing. Do punish the 

‘ blackguards well. ** Yours in haste, 

fe * Joun Exxineton, D.A.G.” 

r Colonel Hobbs, stimulated by this de- 
spatch from his superior officer, prevented all 

* inconvenience arising from the charge of 

- prisoners, by putting them instantly to death. 

7 ‘*Finding their case clear, and being unable 


to take or leave them, I had them all shot.”’ 
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The guilt of the negroes was made clear to 
the Colonel by a kind of intuition, and being 
so certain in his own mind, he dispensed with 
the formality of evidence. 

On one occasion he spared six men who 
were taken without arms, but he regretted 
the circumstance afterwards, and felt that it 
would have been better to follow his instinct 
for blood. He says, “ After this act of cle- 
mency sO many persons gave themselves up, 
and hung about the camp, that he was afraid 
they would expose his force to danger.” 

The “‘splendid service” of Captain Hole, 
at Manchioneal, mentioned by Colonel Elking- 
ton, seems to have consisted to a considerable 
extent in the flogging of women. The negroes 
felt too much distrust to accuse themselves, 


he therefore ordered 


them to be scourged. 
‘*In all cases,” he says, “the women were 
told that if they had hidden stolen property 
they would not be punished, but only in a 
very few instances did they avail themselves 
of this means of escape.” 

GENERAL NELSON, whose activity as mili- 
tary hangsman gave such jubilant satisfaction 
to Colonel Elkington, explained the principle 
he ed 


‘‘ Under martial law,” he says, 


on which in this indiscriminate 





slaughter. 
he assumed ‘that the whole population of St. 
till 


under 


Thomas-in-the-East were rebels they 


It 


orders that tried and untried prisoners were 


proved his 


their loyalty.” was 
led out to witmess the executions at Morant 
Bay. 

It will be remembered that Governor Eyre 
said of General Nelson—‘* We never had a 
difference of opinion even upon the propriety 
or policy of a single act or movement, and the 
public service was consequently conducted 
not only satisfactorily, but pleasantly. Every 
movement has been made by Brigadier Nel- 
son under my own personal instruction and 
approval ; the whole responsibility of what has 
been done, therefore, rests upon me.” 

LIEUTENANT OXLEY says he took Paul Bogle’s 
daughter for a guide, promising her £100 and 
the life of her husband if she would betray 
her father. 

These military gentlemen claim to be the 
saviours of Jamaica, and have received in 


consequence the tribute of the admiration 
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oS ae , See oe I a 
and gratitude of the leading people in Kings- | that he had noticed in the demeanour of the 
| native population since the news arrived that 


town, 

It will be remembered that when their 
services were first brought under notice by 
the press, some of them made a hasty visit to 
this country. It was anticipated that they 
would receive some special mark of the Royal 
favour. Dr. Bowerbank worked incessantly 
to exhibit their claims to the consideration of 
their countrymen. The peril of Jamaica was 
represented asextreme. We heard of terrible 
carnage, ‘‘ Eight miles of dead,” and were 
left under the impression that these heroes of 
Morant Bay, Manchioneal, Stoney Gut, had 
displayed courage and fortitude equal to that 
of Leonidas, or of Williams of Kars. It now 
appears that the actual fighting was all on 
one side, and that the rebels made no more 
resistance than a covey of partridges. 

We have noneed to dwell on the particular 
instances of sickening inhumanity that are 
related by the officers in the burning of houses 
without regard to a 


ve 
5“) 
or the maternal sorrows which for a moment 
might have suspended conflict in the crisis of 


extremest danger. 


sickness, destitution, 


We look in vain for any 
trait of the noble or generous feeling that 
accompanies all true courage. 

It is a peculiar feature in this Jamaica 
struggle that there is a disposition to make 
all responsible for the dangerous state of the 
coloured population who plead either for 
justice or humanity. The censure received 
originally by Dr. Underhill and Mr. Gordon 
is now transferred to Her Majesty the Queen 
and the Commissioners sent out in her name 
to make an impartial and careful inquiry. 

Men who pride themselves on their supe- 
rior intelligence maintain that Governor Eyre 
had not “ lost his head.” 


accomplished by the burning of chapels and 


All the good he had 


houses, the shooting and hanging of men 
without trial, and the flogging of women, has 


|same thing. 


been lost already by the intervention of Sir | 


H. Storks, Mr. Gurney, and Mr. Maule. 

Mr. MILzs, a planter and a magistrate of St. 
Andrew’s, said that as soon as the people 
heard of the appointment of the commission, 
they refused to work, though previously they 
had been peaceable and industrious. 

The Rev. W. Forses spoke to the alteration 


a royal commissioner was to be appointed and 
that Govenor Eyre was to besuspended. Other 
witnesses stated that they had observed the 
Immediately before the news 
the native population had been remarkably 
peaceful. 

Many of the Jamaica witnesses seem to be 
afflicted with a strange loss of memory and 
contradict themselves most flatly. Colonel 
Hobbs in particular disproved the statements 
given in his own despatches 

All the witnesses are agreed that the co- 
loured population have been left to sink into a 
condition that if unchanged may involve all 
Many of 
the white people from whom we might have 


the inhabitants in common ruin. 


expected help in the work of restoration un- 
consciously betray a spirit that will rather 
enhance the difficulty of the task. 

We find an undercurrent of lingering regret 
for the abolition of slavery. “Freedom, ac- 
cording to the journalists inspired by Dr. 
Bowerbank, has done all the mischief. Hence 
the disposition to creep back stealthily toa 


state of slavery without the name. Mr. 
Harvey explains the process of re-enslave- 
ment in part. Writing from Kingstown, 


February 12, 1866, he calls attention to an 
Act passed by the Jamaica legislature for 
apprenticing to planters and other employers 
of labour, young persons of sixteen or there- 
of 


visions, canes, fruit (whether growing in en- 


abouts convicted of theft ground pro- 


closed or open land). Mr. Harvey says: ‘I 
need not point out to you and your readers 
the extreme danger of apprenticing young 
offenders to the very parties who are interested 
in the procuring their conviction, and who, as 
a class, including legislators, magistrates, and 
employers, have borne heavily and hardly on 
the labouring population of the island. 

**Does it not seem perfectly obvious that 
if a compulsory term of restraint and servi- 
tude be inflicted on young offenders, it should 
be only for serious offences, implying the 
danger of lapsing into a criminal life, and 
that the sentence should be to reformatories, 
such as exist in our own country, and also, I 


believe, in this island? It will be dangerous, 
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indeed, to liberty, to ally the self-interest of 
the planter and the employer—the class 
which both defines offences, fixes the punish- 
ments, and administers the law—to this novel 
I trust the | 
danger needs only to be pointed out to be} 


scheme of negro apprenticeship. 


averted. 

**T hope to have other opportunities of in- 
quiry into this subject. In company with my 
friend, Wm. Brewin, I visited the gaol at 
Spanish Town this morning. We found nine 
or ten women, the majority of whom were 
undergoing sentences of three months’ im- 
prisonment for larcenies of the kind above 
referred to—several of them with children in 
arms—for taking a sugar cane and eating it, 
or giving it to the child to suck while in the 
field at work. The total number of prisoners 
was about 60, including seven boys. A large 
proportion of the offences were of the above | 
character, many of the commitments being 


signed by a few overseers holding the com- 


mission of the peace. The change in the law} 


[ have described, and its harsh administration | 
in various places, have filled the gaols with 


600 or 700 prisoners. The plantation watch- 

men are often constables, and are entitled to 
> . — on } 

2s. 6d. for each conviction. 


! 
There will be no moral protection for these 
people but in the presence and influence of 


teachers and advisers like those whose self- 


denying philanthropy has constrained them | 


to occupy the stations in the Southern States 
of America. 
inveterate prejudices. Kind, judicious, and 
disinterested, they disarm the resentment of 
the dominant class and win the confidence of 
those who are weak, and inexperienced. 

We observe that an evening journalist 
whilst referring to the susceptibility of the 
negroes and other inhabitants of Jamaica, to 


2 
a 


hope and fear, betrays himself an apprehension 


that really amounts to hallucination. 


dreds are stripped of their all—their houses are | 


burned to the ground—their husbands, sons, or 
brothers are killed, and it is too evident that 


locally there are none to befriend them. 


This writer deprecates the interposition of 
what he calls ‘ telescopic” 
from the apprehension that if we send either 


food or clothing, the 450,000 coloured people 
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lof the needy.” 


They have no party spirit nor 


Hun.- | 


philanthropists, 


in Jamaica will imagine they will have no 
When a foolish tremor 
of this kind comes over a London editor, he 


more need to work. 


| ought to lay down his pen and go out into the 


fresh air. 

A sound mind goes with a kind heart. The 
‘field is the world.” Christianity makes us 
debtor even tothe barbarian. Those who usethe 
telescope to explore the most distant regions, 
use the naked eye in seeking out the abodes 
At any rate, we 
can assure our editorial censor that the old 
and worn-out epithets that were used so freely 
against Clarkson, Wilberforce and Buxton, 


of wretchedness at home. 


will not deter us from the attempt to remove 
in some degree the mass of ignorance, destitu- 
We shall do 
if it should only be to preserve us 


tion and misery in Jamaica. 
something, 
from sinking into the callousness which, if 
it were to becume universal, would make our 


country the scorn of mankind.—W. 


MINISTERING CHILDREN. 

We want to educate the heart of 
child in the families who read the FrEeEp- 
Man. It will be a blessing to the youngest 
to take an interest in saving the ‘children 
The work is beginning. A 


young lady, the daughter of a minister, opens 


every 


the correspondence in the following note :— 

“To the Editor of the Freep-Man. 

‘** Colchester, April 2, 1866. 

‘* Sir—Being very interested in the Freed- 
men’s cause, I wrote to Dr. Holbrook last 
| week about prompting the children here in 
England towards helping the children yonder 
in America. He kindly answered my letter, 
and said he would forward it to you. He 
also sent me a copy of the Freep-May, in 
| which I read the piece about ‘‘ Our Children.” 
As you seem to wish for suggestions to help 
on this project, I take the liberty to send you 
some which I trust will shortly be carried out 
| in this my native town. 

* Could * formed of 
jseveral ladies, with a treasurer to call the 


| be 


not committee 
| different members together at certain times, 
and to put to the question such suggestions as 
the following :— 

‘1. Shall some gentleman, who is well 


versed in the history of the Freed-man, be 
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asked to address the children of all denomin- 
ations in this town—telling them pleasing 
little anecdotes of the poor and suffering 
little ones over the other side-of the water P 

**9. Could not small boxes be at hand, so 
that after the lecture, any child who might 
wish to have one could come forward and 
receive one P 

**3. Could not working parties be organized 
for the girls, to make children’s clothing ? 

**4. Could not some boys either collect, 
buy, or make toys or writing books, pencils, 
or pens, slates, or such like? 

‘« And, as one needs a small capital toset such 
things on foot, 

**5. Would it not be worth the while of the 
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were living on plantations in this vicinity. 
These parents were either obliged to leave 
plantations on which they were residing, or 
the children were too young to be of valuable 
service to the-planters, and were therefore 
turned adrift or thrown upon the Bureau, 
after their parents’ death. 

**The Bureau has no home in which toplace 
them; consequently, they live about as they 
can. Some have found refuge in freed-men’s 

| families ; some are staying with parties who 
cannot feed them : most are knocking about, 
starving and naked, becoming street children. 
Some of these orphans are very young, and 
| are perishing through sheer want. Take a 
single instance, and it is only one of a score. 









Freed-men’s Aid Society to furnish such com- | Last sabbath afternoon, asI was returning 
mittees with a little money to buy materials | home from meeting, a coloured man met me, 
to work with, just at the beginning, and to | and said he wished to call my attention to 

























buy boxes with ? 
** Trusting you will excuse my thus writing, 
and let me know what you think of these 


suggestions, **T remain, 


“Yours truly devoted to this work, 
** Mary H. Davips.” 
Our reply is this : 
My Dear roune Frrenp—We think the 


suggestions are all good and practical. It is 


natural and kind that an English girl should | 


think that a negro child ought to have toys; 


|@ case of suffering. Just across the river there 
| were a father, motherand fourchildren. The 

children were all small, the oldest not above 
| ten years. The parents sickened and died a 
| few weekssince. The children were left alone 
|and lived alone. They were attacked with 
|small-pox. Two daysago one of them died, 
|} and the other is still lying by the side of the 

corpse, sick with the small-pox ; theother two 
| are ailing, and will soon bedown. Therethey 
are, the dead and the living; the dead un- 
| buried, the living starving, naked, sick, and 


but if these are sent they must be put into the | none to care for them. 


box quietly and with no expense to the Society. 


‘*Men and women are almost daily enquir- 


The rule of the Saviour is that we should do | ing of me as to what they shall do with certain 


to others as we would they should do unto us. 
Now, my dear young friend, here is 
AN EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 
dated Wilmington N. C., March 8, 1866: 


**You are awnre that last spring General 
Sherman sent into this city and vicinity 
about 12,000 refuge freed-men. Full one- 
third of them died before summer was 
past. Very many of the deceased were 
parents. Some were the guardians and 
protectors of children whose parents had 
perished on the way. Consequently, crowds 
of orphan ehildren were left to be provided 
for by charity. Most of these orphans are 
now in the city. In addition to these orphans 
of refugees, there are many whose parents 


| orphan children that have come under their 
| hands. Tt seems to me that these children 
| should be gathered wp and cared for until 
| suitable homes can be fownd for them. They 
| should be taken from the streets and placed 
| under instruction.” 

| WHAT WOULD YOU DO FOR THESE CHILDREN uF 
YOU WERE AT WILMINGTON ?—What will you do 
|for them here ?—Begin to work—we will 
|help you with a little money—and let your 
native town be made an example to all the 
| towns in Great Britain. 

We have a striking photograph of a little 
refuge negro boy just as he came into the camp 
in his shreds of clothing—We want to have a 
wood engraving made from it which would cost 


three pounds or sixty shillings. A gentleman 
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called at our office, 102 Fleet-street, and gave 
me one shilling—but where are the fifty-nine? 
If they are sent We will prepare an illustrated | 


occasional paper for the use of our MINISTERING | 
CHILDREN.—W. 








WHAT CAN NOW BE DONE FOR 
JAMAICA? 
The Committee of the British and Foreign 


Freed-men’s Aid Society have recently held a 


conference with a few gentl best 


g emen, con- 
versant with the state of things both in the 


past and inthe present, to ascertain how far it 


is practicable to render judicious and efficient 
help in Jamaica. 
1. 


amount of destitution in the Island, especially 


It is agreed by all that there is a large 
in the districts where so many dwellings of 
the coloured people were burnt to the ground. 
However rude these tenements might be in| 


structure, the occupiers of them lost their all, 


including clothing furniture and money. 
9 


There are no local funds available for 


the relief of the misery that undoubtedly exists. 


The expenses of the outbreak are more than | 


can be met by the population already over- | 


burdened by various causes. 


3. The house! without attention 


} 
people 
I 


ae 


and a little help will flee to the woods, as far | 


m the 


as possible fr civilization that they 


regard as hostile, and will soon relapse into a 


state of barbarism that will ins prove a 


vitably 
source of trouble and danger in the future. 

t, Asmall amount of aid promptly and 
quietly administered to prevent physical suf- 
fering, to inspire hope, and to stimulate to 
personal effort on the part of the destitute, 
would effect immense good, in allaying irrita- 


tion and become the first step to improvement. 


5. A fund for immediate relief can be ad- 
ministered by local agency, both discreet and 
trustworthy, without becoming a premium on 
indolence or exciting illusory expectations 
on the part of the destitute people. A com- 
mittee will be formed in Jamaica to co-operate 
with the British and Foreign Freed-men’s Aid 
Society. 

6. The decline in education has been 
caused mainly by the deteriorated material 


condition of all classes in Jamaica. Subscrip- 
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tions have fallen off in the support of schools. 


The grade of teachers has been lowered, in 


consequence, with the worst moral effects. 
There is moreover a great demand for what 
are called “ pickaninnies” in the field—or for 


the labour of children. Cultivators have no 


great desire to educate children who are 


wanted for work. Parents for the sam2 reason 


lean on them for support. Hence, to meet the 


necessities of the hour, the future of Jamaica 


is sacrificed at a terrible cost toall. Planters 
can be found to bear testimony that the co- 
loured people have no desire for instraction, 
bat on farther enquiry will bs ascertained 
that education is offered, in some iustances at 


of their 
lat that 


the rate amounting to a third part 


earning=, and it is not to be wondere 


pr 
We learn from impartial witnesses that 


n 


they fer bread to learning 


fe 
the Moravian and New England teachers in 
Jamaica have the art of accomodating them- 
selves to the cohdition of the people, which 
instructors seem unable to ac- 


more formal 


quire. They manage to teach and to help the 
children of the coloured people in a way that 
renders them peculiarly acceptable, and, in 
consequence, eminently successful. 

5. 
the 


The grand hindrance toimprovement in 
coloured population of Jamaica is the 
Their 


been thwarted 


want of confi ience in the white people. 


efforts for advancement have 
systematically, variously, and in the most 
extraordinary manner. Something must be 
done to restore confidence and to gain the 
concurrence of the people in plans for the 
Some con- 


amelioration of their condition. 


tend that England has lost her enthusiasm 
for “doing good” in the form now required. 
We are not of this opinion. There are now, 
asin former times, those who will not be over- 
sensitive either to ridicule or reproach if they 
can raise any portion of humanity from a 
We should 


like exceedingly to make the expo2riment, if 


condition of festering moral evil. 


only on a limited scale. There are districts 


in Jamaica in which no school can be found 


within six miles. 
| What if half a dozen of the tried and proved 


| teachers in the Southern States of America 
could be sent to Jamaica just to show the 
way ?—W 







































NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ALL orders and enquiries concerning Adver- 
tisements, or other business connected with 
this Magazine, are to be addressed to 
Ariss AnpREws, 7, Duke Street, Blooms- 
bury. 

Mr. Riviey’s letter received with thanks. It 
is in type, but must stand over, 

WE shall be happy to hear further from Mr. 
Bourne. 

Mr. Sreinreat and Mr. Joseph Waddington’s 


communications are received with thanks. 


Che HKreed- Man. 
MAY, 1866. 
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**T have observed with satisfaction that the 
United States, after terminating successfully 
the severe struggle in which they were so long 
engaged, are wisely repairing the ravages of 


civil war. The abolition of slavery is an 


event calling forth the cordial sympathies and 
congratulations of this country, which has 
always been foremost in showing its abhorence 
of an institution repugnant to every feeling of 
justice and humanity.—QUEEN Victoria. 


DR. THOMAS HODGKIN. 

It is with deep and heartfelt regret 
that we refer to the demise of the valued 
and beloved friend whose name we have 
placed at the head of this article. Most 
of our readers have already learned that 
a telegram dated “Jerusalem, 5th 
April,” has been received in London, 
announcing the death of Dr. Hodgkin 
at Jaffa after a severe attack of dysen- 
tery. 

By the removal of Dr. Hodgkin, the 
British and Foreign Freed-men’s Aid 
Society has lost one of its earliest and 
best friends, and the Frrrp-Mawn one 
of its most willing and able contributors. 
It is an interesting fact, that the leading 
and valuable article in the present num- 
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ber by John Hodgkin, Esq., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and of Lewes, was penned and in 
type before the melancholy intelligence 
of his brother’s removal reached our 
shores. We have no doubt that the 
cause of the Freed-man, as well as those 
general philanthropic efforts in which 
Dr. Hodgkin took so large a share, will 
now have an additional and even a 
sacred interest for his surviving relative. 

Our space will not allow of our re- 
cording all the services rendered to the 
Freed-man’s cause by our deceased 
friend. Uponthe arrival of Levi Coffin 
in this country, in June, 1864, it was at 
the residence of Dr. Hodgkin that the 
first large and influential meeting was 
gathered, which gave renewed and in- 
creased impetus to the efforts made on 
behalf of the American freed people in 
this country. Upon the return of Dr. 
Fred. Tomkins from his mission in the 
United States, on behalf of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, the report of what 
he had witnessed amid the negro camps 
and schools and the coloured troops lo- 
cated in the Southern States was 
delivered to a large meeting under the 
presidency of Sir T. F. Buxton, Bart., 
held at the hospitable residerice of Dr. 
Hodgkin. 


influence, the very home of the departed 


The time, the wisdom, the 


were rendered not only without reluct- 
ance, but with a prompt generosity to 
the claims of humanity and the cause 
of the Freed-man. As a medical man, 
he oftentimes expressed his care for 
the health of those who were devoting 
themselves as he feared too strenuously 
to works of benevolence and freedom. 
His calm judicious mind and admirable 
temper, never ruffled in debate, won 
not only the confidence but even the 
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affection of all who were so happy as to 
have him for an associate. 


Upon the 
perpetration of the cruelties and mas- 
sacres on the coloured people in Jamaica, 
although Governor Eyre was his per- 
sonal friend, he at once espoused their 
cause. He favoured the writer of this 
brief and imperfect notice with a con- 
sultation extending over more than an 
hour, and rising superior to all sectarian 
prejudices declared his entire approval 
of the course taken by the British and 
Foreign Freed-men’s Aid Society, in 
Warmly attached, 
as without doubt he was, to that generous 


relation to Jamaica. 


and truly christian body, the Society of 
Friends, he was ever ready to a!ly him- 


self with all true workers for human 


progress and human happiness. A 
lover of his country and a devoted 
member of the church to which he 


belonged, his heart and his sympathies 
embraced the whole race of man, whilst 
his piety was of that divine type that 
made it his happiness and his very joy 
In 


an interview, a few days before he left 


to co-operate with all good men. 





I hens 
our shores to die in a foreign land, we 


were charmed with his calm and kindly 
manner, and with the brightness and 
almost youthful appearance of his coun- 
tenance. It was the blush of a setting 
sun on a serene and cloudless atmo- 
sphere. “In Jesu obdormivit.” And— 
Now is the stately column broke, 
The beacon fire is quenched in smoke, 
The trumpet’s silvery tongue is still, 
The warder silent on the hill. 
Dr. Hodgkin had proceeded to the 
East with Sir Moses Montefiore, on a 
Only a few 
months ago they visited Morocco to- 
gether, and succeeded in inducing the 


philanthropic mission. 


Sultan to make large concessions to his 
Jewish subjects. Dr. Hodgkin was 
one of the founders of the Aborigines 
Protection and the Ethnological Socie- 
ties, an honorary secretary of the Geo- 
graphical Society, a member of the 
Senatus of the University of London, 
and intimately connected with many 
other scientific bodies. He died in his 
sixty-eighth year. None more deeply 
deplore his loss than the officers and 
committee of the British and Foreign 
We desire 


to express our sincere condolence with 


Freed-men’s A id Society. 


the bereaved family. 

At a Meeting of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Freed-men’s Aid Society, 
held at 102, Fleet Street, on Monday, April 
16th, 1866, Lord Alfred Spencer Churchill, 
F.R.G.S., in the chair, the following resolution, 
upon the motion of the Rev. John Whdding- 
ton, D.D., seconded by Frederick Tomkins, 
M.A., D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, was unani- 
mously adopted:—‘ That this Society has 
received with feelings of the deepest sorrow, 
tidings of the sudden removal, by death, ofits 
honoured and beloved fellow-labourer in the 
the Dr. Thomas 
This Committee desires to place 


cause of coloured man, 
Hodgkin. 
on record its obligations to the departed for 
the numerous and valuable services rendered 
to this Society by their late excellent friend 
and co-worker. Dr. Hodgkin’s large-hearted 
benevolence and hospitality, his valuable 
counsel and ready pen, his undeviating at- 
tachment to the British and Foreign Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, and his courteous and 
christian temper can never be forgotten by 
the members of this committee whose happi- 
ness it has been to be associated with so gentle 
and good a man. This Committee would 
further express its unfeigned and deep sympa- 
thy with the bereaved widow and family, and 
instructs the Secretaries to forward a copy of 
this resolution to Mrs. Hodgkin with the fullest 
assurance of its affectionate regard and condo- 
lence.” 
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President Lincoln Self-Pourtrayed. By John 
Malcolm Ludlow. London: Alfred W. Ben- 
nett, Alex. Strahan, Hamilton Adams & Co. 
Foolscap, 239. pp. 

A melancholy interest attaches to the volume 
now before us. It contains im striking de- 
lineation the self-portraiture of one of the 
of that 
Abraham Lincoln self-revealed stands before 


greatest and best men ever liv “d. 


us in this instractive and charming volume— 
majestic in his own simplicity. 

The book consists of three chapters; th: 
first to the beginning of the war, April 14-15, 
1861. 


Civil War to the Emancipation Proclamation 


The second, from the opening of the 


of Jan. lst 1863. The third, from the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation of Jan. ist, 1863, to 
Mr. Lincoln’s death, April 15th, 1865. To 
these chapters an Appendix is added, entitled 


—‘‘The Martyred President.” 


Mr. 
the 


tracts from addresses and speeches of 
Lincoln, with a concise narrative of 
American civil war, combined with the views 
and reflections of Mr. Ludlow upon the words 
and events he records. It is by no means an 
easy task to string together extracts froin 
State documents and political speeches, and 
to present withal an interesting and atiractiy 

whole. Mr. Ludlow has done this. He h 


done more, he has given us a volume—a 
precious mosaic—every page of which has the 


The 


author is one of the few educated and honour- 


force of truth and the charm of beauty. 


able minded men in our country who from the 
of the 
struggle, rose superior to the drivelling fears 


very commencement transatlantic 


of democracy which palsied the moral sense} 


and dulled the intellect of too many from 


whom we expected better things There 
is an imcessive bravery about the book, 


that tells you at once that the writer is 
in the deepest sympathy with the great soul 
whom he pourtrays, and the cause for which 
the martyred one bled. This volume, as we 


read from page to page, reminds one of the| 


Danish proverb, that “there is nothing got by 
lying, nor lost by praying.” 
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|grace ignorantly to defame 
The substance of the volume consists of ex- | 


We wish that} 
those ** hounds of the press,” whom Mr, Lud-| 
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low severely censures, who were so long on & 
wrong scent themselves, ana who for so long 
led many of our countrymen astray, could 
find leisure to read and ponder this volume. 
It would make, we think, many feel what we 
know some feel—that it is a bootless task to 
strive to write up oppression and falsehood 
and to write down liberty and justice. Some 
of our readers will remember the charming de- 
scription which Goethe gives at the commence- 
of his Faust of the regret and indignant refusal 
of the theatre-poet when called upon by his 
mercenary employers to write to please the 


frivolous and debauched characters there de- 


scribed by the poet. True genius spurns the 
foul mean drudgery of the oppressor. Where 
are the defamers of President Lincoln now ? 


—the men who spurned him as “ rail-splitter, 


bargee, and village attorney.” As though it 
were a disgrace to split a rail, or to seull a 
barge, or advise in a village. Is it no dis- 
and blindly or 
Has 


virtue to utter that which a writer knows or 


wilfully to err? it become a cardinal 


might easily know to be false? We have 
been told by some who have knowingly pub- 
lished falsehood or suppressed truth, or who 
have written this leading comment, that our 


‘ 


countrymen would have it so. We emphati- 


characteriz 
ds 


men ut this moment feel they have 


! not yet > our 


‘ountrym of thousar f English- 
been im- 
juriously misled by a deceitful and a venal 
press. To those who have thus been required 


to regard Abraham Lincoln as ignorant 


an 
jesting buffoon, and to hear the American 
people, as a nation, declining into savagery, 
we heartily commend this volume 

We sometimes hear it stated that the South- 


Mr. Lincoln 


ern States had a right te secede. 
demon. 
6s] hold,” 


says he, ‘‘ that in contemplation of universal 


in his first inaugural speech in 1861, 


strated that they had no such right. 


law, and of the constitution, the union of these 
states is perpetual. Perpetuity is implied, if 
not expressed in the fundamental law of all 
national governments. It is safe to assert 
| that no government ever had a provision in its 
organic law for its own termination.” Speak- 


ing upon constitutional controversies, Mr. 
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Lincoln said—“ upon such questions we 
divide into majorities and minorities. If the | 
minority does not acquiesce, the majority | 
must, or the government must cease. .. . If 
a minority in such a case will secede rather 
than acquiesce they make a precedent which, 
in time, will divide and ruin them; for a 
minority of their own will secede from them 
whenever a majority refuses to be controlled 
by such a minority.” 

The great work to which Abraham Lincoln 
set his hand was achieved before he was taken 
away. For us who knew him as a friend the 
words of Mr. Ludlow are like a healing medi- 
cament. Speaking of his death he says— 
** Shall we rebel and say that it was too soon ?” 
‘* When the fruit is brought | 
forth immediately He putteth in the sickle 


It is written ; 


’ 


because the harvest is come.” Immediately: 


whether that sickle take the shape of disease 
or old age, or accident, or the assassin’s pistol 
shot; immediately, for the Lord ofthe harvest 
knows without fail when the fruit is brought 
forth.” 
state will do well to ponder the administration 
Can 


it be that Andrew Johnson would hand over 


His successor in his high office of 
and the tragic end of his predecessor. 


the Government of those United States to a 
Southern oligarchy without any guarantees for 
the perpetuation of that Freedom purchased 
at so costly a price? The forbearance of the 
victorious party in the United States upon the | 
assasination of its great chieftain has only | 
been equalled by its endurance in the hour of 
conflict and disaster. Our confidence in that 
It has preserved 
its national existence; we now know it will 


party remains unimpaired. 


be consistent and extend protection, education 
and the franchise to every male citizen in the 
South unstained by crime. Then shall the} 
oppressions of a slave oligarchy, now broken 
and crushed, become impossible in the future. | 
We commend this volume most cordially to| 
our readers, and especially to the perusal of | 
our young men. 
The United States Constitation and the Se- 
cessionists. By J. W. Probyn. London: 
Savill and Edwards, Chandos Street, Covent 
Garden. 1866. 
We recommend this able pamphlet to our 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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|readers. Mr. Probyn is well acquainted with 


the subject upon which he has undertaken to 
write. 
good reason for a wretched display of petty 


He justly observes: ‘‘There is no 


jealousy between the mother country and her 


stalwart son. Their prosperity and friend- 
ship are mighty elements of the world’s order, 
freedom and progress.” 
we can say amen to the author’s wish—‘* May 


As we believe this, 


| brotherly union, with all its attendant bless- 


ings, be completely ~estored throughout the 
length and breadth of your vast dominion. 
May your future be yet greater and more 
prosperous than your past.” 


Rev. ALFRED Bourne, from whom we hope 
to hear further, says, in a note‘dated April 18, 
1866, ‘“‘ There are small villages and settle- 


| ments (away from the influence and opportu- 


nities of the towns) where gross darkness 


| prevails, such as the agencies at present em- 
’ g 


I 
can poiot out spots where at this moment 


ployed can hardly be expected to reach. 


some such agency as that of the American and 
Moravian Missionaries might be advantage- 
If you can find the right 
sort of men and set them wisely to work, you 


ously 


employed. 


may do glorious things for Jamaica.” 


Per the “ China,” from New York, April 
12th, we have the important intelligence that 


| the House of Representatives, as well as the 


Senate, had passed the “Civil Rights Bill” 
over the President’s veto by 122 to 41 votes. 
Thus, the sterling intelligence of the United 
States has again vindicated itself against the 
wavering President and the Southern faction. 
This vote proclaims and confirms citizenship 
to the coloured freed-men. 


GENERAL HowarpD, in his speech, reported 
that he had official notice of seventy thousand 
negro children attending school in the south- 
ern states. He mentioned six coloured schools 
in one town, Tallahassee. Six years ago men 
were hanged and women imprisoned for teach- 
ing coloured children toread. Six years hence 
a great part of these very coloured people will 
be in the exercise of the elective franchise 
with the voluntary consent of the communities 
in which they live, and as the natural result 
of their inteligence, enterprise and good con- 
duct.—New York Evening Post. 
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TEACHERS OF THE FREED-MEN IN AMERICA. 
Nor long ago the war news from America was read with feverish interest. 
The march of armies, with all that followed of carnage and desolation 


was tracked by millions of readers with the most absorbing attention. 


The 


campaigns of Christian philanthropy, though less exciting, we trust will be 


followed by many with deeper sympathy. 


The benevolent and thoughtful will 


not fail to mark what is passing in stations recently the scene of a conflict more 
costly and destructive than any we have known. 


Ricumonp.—Saran F. Smiversays: “ It is 
now (December, 1865) eight weeks since I 
first broke ground in this new and vast field. 
On my arrival, every thing looked disheart- 
ening: I saw many difficulties, heard rumours 
of strong opposition to our work, and the 
Bureau itself could promise little aid while 
all around was a struggling mass of suffering 
humanity. 

**To secure a house was the first point, and 
aided by a gracious providence we are now 
enjoying one which proves entirely satisfac- 
tory; in the precise locality to suit our work 
and at a rent comparatively moderate. The 
next point was material for our work, as the 
absence of stores to work in connection with, 
involved a change of basis, this has been 


promised me by the Bureau, to make up and | 


return for sale. 

The Committee report on this movement: 
**Our recent visit to Richmond was exceed- 
ingly interesting and satisfactory. We found 
every department of our work under the care 
of Sarah F. Smiley and her six assistants, 
conducted with great energy and efficiency, 


as well as with the strictest economy. That 


work, which having its centre at Richmond, | 


now extends throughout the State of Virginia 
Our the 
coloured people has tended in nowise to lessen 
ourinterest in a race whose patience in tribu- 


into Tennessee. intercourse with 


lation and exertions to sustain themselves, 
prove them worthy of receiving the priceless 
boon of freedom. Of 20,000 coloured people 
now congregated at Richmond, only 400, and 
these mostly superannuated, are now suppor- 
ted by the government: we saw no negroes 


lounging in the street, but all seemed busy | 


and happy. They are both willing and desirous 
to labour, and consequently find many avenues 
of remunerative industry.” Sarah F. Smiley 
continues :— 


** While inspecting the Freed-men’s Hos- 
pital at City Point some weeks since, I walked 
through the camp where were 1200 blacks. 
few of whom had work enough, while nearly 
all needed more clothing. I at once arranged 
with Captain Clayton, the superintendent 
As 
soon as Mary Willets arrived, she and Flora 
Tilton left for this work, on the 28th ult. 
Captain Clayton kindly supplied them with 


there to send two of our number down. 


all I asked for; a room, good fires and straw 
for a bed-sack, adding himself a guard to wait 
on them. [If fitting out this expedition with 
baskets of food and bales of cloth caused some 
Llittle bustle in our own household, it was 
nothing to the excitement their arrival pro- 


They 


besieged for work, and could barely eat and 


duced in the camp. were literally 


jsleep. The women sewed day and night. 
| One poor creature whose stitches looked very 
| bad, said ‘ Well, the men were so thick round 
| the fire she couldn’t get a fair chance at it to 
M. W. and F. T. have been up once for 
fresh supplies, and will now stay till all are 


see.’ 


| pretty well clothed, probably till the 16th. 
I have directed them to pack the garments 
made in barrels, and leave them under Capt. 
C.’s charge for shipment where you may direct. 
They also took down the clothing which I 
found needed in the Hospital there, and dis- 
tributed it. The great success of this expedition 
will encourage me to others, and I have 
plenty of volunteers eager to go. This has 
been conducted without any increased ex- 
pense. 

“In the pressure of so many cares, I have 
had as yet little intercourse with this people 
individually, but now and then am cheered 
| by glimpses of their simple faith. ‘Zarvant, 
| Madam,’ said an old grey-haired man with a 
| head as fine as Webster's, as I was passing 
| rapidly through award, I listened to a touch- 
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ing story of one who had suffered stripes for 
preaching Christ. But his closing words affec- 
ted me much; ‘and now I can do nothing 
but lie here with de rheumatism in my knees 
and de praises of Jesus in my heart.’ Again, 
I was hurrying through a camp in search of a 
man to head a barrel, when aclear, rich voice | 
caught my ear. There was a poor aunty 
scrubbing her empty room most vigorously, 


while with all the energy of her heart she sang 





‘ There’s none like Jesus.’ 

**T can feebly express the deepening interest 
I feel in this great worx. Surely we have 
been remarkably cared-for and prospered. All 
the southern men with whom I have had deal- | 
ings have treated me with marked kindness. 
From our officials also, I have had many favors ; | 
Col. Brown has renewed his former kindnesses. 
Capt. White has rendered my business rela- 
Dr. Dela- 


mater has obtained for my household a supply | 


tions with him really agr2eable. 


of bedding, new and not needed in the Hospital 
and from the Depot Quartermaster I have been 
able to obtain, by personal request alone, all 
the teams I wished for any purpose, which has 
saved many expensive items, 

** Our family of seven will soon be complete, 


and a great work lies before us. I feel very 
desirous that our intercourse with this long- 
oppressed and still-oppressed people should 
tend to their help in heavenly as well as 
earthly things for in this respect the field is 
truly white unto the harvest.” 
LyNcuBuRG.—“ Here at last,” writes Sarah 
F. ec] 


great dread of coming alone, especially if I 


Smiley, January 4th, 1866. had a 
went further, sol took Mary Mead, and we| 
arrived here safely last evening, just as the 
weather cleared beautifully in a glorious sun- | 
set over the Blue Ridge and peaks of Otter. 
This morning we found Capt. Lacy, who at 
once sent us in an ambulance tothe Barracks, 
All 


were as kind as could be, in opening boxes 


where our boxés had just preceded us. 


and saving us steps, and we had everyone 
there pass before us in the store-room except 
the quite helpless, to whom we carried cloth- 
ing. There was indeed great destitution. The 

first barrel which I sent had not yet been given 

out, and we felt the importance of a woman’s 
care. The coloured people are doing nobly | 
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on. 
| state of things there; there are 


| and no missionaries, is all we can learn. 
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here, trying to help themselves; but the wo- 
T am to have them 
called together on my return from the west, 


men are behind the men. 


to give them some advice and encouragement, 
such as I gave in Danville, and which seemed 
Many old men and women 
We saw one 


to give them a lift. 
here, last summer have died. 
noble old man, not far from 7 ft. high, in mere 
rags and bare feet. Our No. 12’s looked like 
baby shoes beside them, but I heard of a pair 
of No. 19’s at the Commissary, which they 
were very glad to exchange. The old man 
had had a hard master, and been driven off 
But 


I never saw such a flash of joy as when I said, 


‘ without food enough to cover a pin.’ 
‘But, uncle, you have such a good, kind 
master now, and such a beautiful home up in 
heaven.’ It was like lightning on a dark 
sky. ‘Oh, Missus, it’s that, it’s jes that, 
that’s ’stained me allalong.’ They all seemed 
so grateful, and we had a happy day indeed. 

**T went down to the Tennessee River Rail- 
way depot this evening, and without any 
difficulty got another pass for Mary Mead and 
myself to Bristol, the end of that road, equal 
40 dollars. 


was very happy todo it. 


to The superintendent said he 
So we shall press 
We can learn very little here, about the 
no schools 
Mary 
Mead is busy boiling our eggs for to-morrow 
and getting up a commissary for a few days. 
It is a great help to have such a woman with 
me. We are both pretty courageous. I have 
thought often to-day of those noble words of 
Mary Lyon :—‘ There is but one thing that I 
fear, that I shall not know and do all my duty.’ 
[ feel anxious to reach first the right places.” 
Cuatranooca.—The expedition of Sarah F. 


Smiley and Mary Mead as described in their 


| letters is full of interest; but our space is 


. 


limited. At Roxville Sarah F. Smiley says: 


| Col. Henry is doing a great work, surrounded 


with grea er enmity than any agent. Ihave 
even known the poor blacks openly assaulted 
with clubs in the day-time, (one of them we 
saw with broken arm and bleeding head); he 
Al- 


together it was the most hopeful spot I have 


yet succeeds in keeping his ground. 


seen. 
“We left next morning for Chattanooga, 





~~ 
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where we heard of great suffering from small- 
pox. 
value of passes thus kindly granted to go and 
return was 126, 60 dollars and I think we 
might have gone on to New Orleans in the 
same way. Going down, I stopped at Loudon, 
and M. M. at Philadelphia. 
place I found much suffering among about 300 
coloured people, mostly “refugees off” from 
further south, and many of them lone mothers 
of large families, husbands lost in the army. 
All these small towns have been neglected by 
the superintendent of schools. I found about 
30 children in a perfectly dark room, taught 
by a filthy mulatto. It was bitter cold, but 
she opened the door a crack and stood the 
children in a streak of light to read. I found 
in one room two women and nine children in 
@ space less than ten feet square, with typhoid 
fever in their midst, and children crying for 
food. I never saw such wretched houses. I 
looked up the “head men” and had a long 
talk with them. They agreed to build a school- 
house, andI promised to see that they had a 
teacher, so that the other 30 children could 
go. The mulatto clears over 30 dollars a 
month. I left money with them to buy meal 
and a little rice, which the stewards of the 
church were to give in the most suffering cases. 

**We found a family of teachers at Chat- 
tanooga but they were sorely crippled by the 
inefficiency of the secretary. In their small- 
pox hospital there were already 200 cases, and 
thirty waiting for admission. The clothing 
asked for long since by the teachers was a 
great disappointment. In Chattanooga a large 
college is to be erected for the Blacks on 
Mission Ridge—another great victory. With 
all our night travel, and rarely more than 
one regular meal a day, we both kept perfectly 
well, finding constant occasion of gratitude 
for the protection and loving-kindness that 
seemed to follow all our steps. 

**We learned much from conversations with 
planters in the cars. One thing is certain, 
that the higher classes have no wish to return 
to the old system.” 

Surroik,Va.—OLive Ropers says: “Jan. 
17, 1866. I am well and in good spirits, and 
very deeply interested in my school, which 
now numbers seventy-six. Only think of that! 
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We again obtained tickets; the whole | 


At the former | 
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| and if my school room was large enough | 
| could have 100. By dispensing with the use 
of desks I can accommodate the present num- 
| ber, and perhaps a few more, tolerably well. 
The house is quite comfortable during pleasant 
| weather, and we are hoping to have it made 
better soon. 

**The coloured people are intensely inte- 
rested, and are laying plans I believe to build 
a church.” 

SavaNNaH.—HarRrigr Jacoss says, ‘Ten 
thousand four hundred coloured peopleare in 
the city. 
thousands more may be counted. 
the plantations given them by Gen. Sherman, 


On the plantations on either side 
These are 


to work for themselves three years, paying a 
certain percentage to the Government. By 
the order of the President, papers to that effect 
were given them by Gen. Howard, after the 
Bureau was organized. 
found fault with for believing the government 
would help them. All the men that planted 
rice have done well; Iam afraid they will 
not be allowed to plant again ; next week will 
settle the point on many of the plantations. 


Now these people are 


I hoped before this to have a place for the old 
people; the work is stopped for the want of 
shingles. 

** Youspoke of the people. dying for want of 
food; I am sure many have died at the small- 
pox hospital for the want of attention and 
nourishment. They are carried five miles in 
the country, put in tents, without stores, scarce 
any bedding. 
and starvation than from the disease. 


More have died from exposure 
I have 
made soup and sent it, but you are not always 
sure they get it. To-day they are making 
new arangements, I hope forthe better. The 
people here don’t seem to think coloured 
people should have any rights or wants. One 
great trouble; it is hard to find shelter for 
the people. They are not able to put up little 
shanties, rents are enormous, and there is no 
confiscated property. 

“Jan. 9th, 1866. They are turning most of 
the people from the plantations. It isa pitiful 
sight to go down to the Bluff where the poor 
creatures are landed. You will see crowds of 
them huddled around a few burning sticks, 
so ragged and filthy they scarce look like hu- 
man beings. Some of these people are from 
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Florida, some from Alabama, some from the 
upper country in South Carolina. They were 
carried to these places that they might be ont | 
of the Unionarmy. Some of theriver planta- 
tions that I visit are sending off all that will | 
The old men and 
Some of the con- 
ditions of these are very unjust. 


not make yearly contracts. 
women are not considered. 


They are 
not allowed to have a boator musket. They 
are not allowed to own a horse, cow, or pig. 


Many of them already own them, but must 
sell them if they remain on the plantations. 
I was on one plantation where the master 
He 


wants to employ thirty hands; make the con- 


owns three hundred acres of rice land. 


tract by the year, at ten dollars per month; 
gives them rations and four dollars a month 
oat of their wages. When the crop is laid by, 
the master has two-thirds, the labourer has 
one-third, deducting the pay for the rations. 
Many ofthe freed people are leaving this place 
There was an interesting school here, but it 
has been broken up.” 

Georo1a.—*‘ Savannan, Feb. 9th, 1866. I 
must tell you about my island poor: they hav 
increased in numbers, mostly women and chil- 
dren. They are not allowed to plant, and are 


These 


the poor creatures from the interior of 


expecting every day to be driven off. 
are 
South Carolina; they did not know they wer 
free last month. When I asked some of them 
why they left the country and came to the 
city where it is so hard to get work, they said 
* Massa neber tell us freedom come till New 
Year day, then he say you may stay and work 
as you hab done; I want to hab no hired free 
nigger around me; den we lef goto de Yankee 
quarters to ax bout our free time; he tell us 
dat we had Linkum freedom long afore dis 
time; dey send us to Hilton Head, and say we 
must go to Georgia and work for de Buckras, 
and dey see us paid.’ 

«¢ One old woman making a low curtsey said 
‘We hear miss ob de kind tings you hab sent 
to de poor; we come to beg for any ting you 
canspare.’ The sight of warm under-clothing 
such as she had never owned, and a néw dress, 
made the old woman sohappy; after repeated 
thanks, she said, ‘If yow’ll pray for yourself, 
I will ax de Massa to bless you here and sabé 
you to glory.’” 
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Fortress Monroz.—Nellie L Benson writes, 
** Jan. 20, 1866. This month I began my labors 
as missionary in earnest, visiting the suffering, 
and giving them tickets for bedding and cloth- 
ing. Our supply was soon exhausted, and I 
hardly know how to tell you of the distress I 
am daily obliged to witness, with no power to 
relieve it. I go into a cabin and find a woman 
with four or five little ones, who have been 


| crying all night with the cold. They haveno 


wood for a fire, and very little clothing. 
There are many such instances. The people 
do all the work they can find to do, but at 
present prices can hardly feed themselves. 
In one cabin I found a woman with an infant 
of four weeks. The child had never been 
dressed, for the mother had no clothes for it. 
She wrapped it in an old tattered shawl, and 
when I[ entered, was cowering with it over 
the few brands that were burning on the hearth. 
These were the last of her supply. In cabin 
after cabin I find the children out of school, 
because they have neither shoes nor clothing. 
In one rcom I found a little girl sick with 
dropsy, a poor patient little sufferer; she was 
feverish, and needed something tart, or @ 
little fruit; another little girl, covered with 
scrofulous sores, wanted some white bread and 
a loose gown. 

«“« We are much in need of sewing materials, 
for the Industrial school—thread, needles, but- 
tons, tapes, hooks and 


eyes, scissors, and 


thimbles. I consider this work an important 
one, as these people know nothing of cutting 
or making, or even mending; when we give 
them a garment a little too loose or too long, 
it is worn just as it is. 

‘‘The people have improved since I came, 
and if they had a fair chance would do well. 
The abandoned lands are fast passing back 
into the hands of their former owners, who 
are not disposed to help their former slaves 
to take care of themselves. 
to me how they live at all. 


It is a mystery 
Every day makes 
their prospects worse. Here and there one 
makes a little money, but a large majority 
I go about empty- 
handed, with only words of counsel and 
| sympathy, till I am sick at heart, and each 
night I return weary from my five or six miles 
walk feeling that I have accomplished nothing. 


suffer, and must suffer. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN FREED-MEN’S 
AID SOCIETY. 

A meeting in furtherance of the objects of 
this invaluable society was held on Thursday 
evening, April 12, at the Lecture Hall, Ipswich, 
the President of the society—Lord Alfred 8. 
Churchill—occupying the chair. There were 
also present—F. Tomkins, Esq. M.A., D.C.L., 
(one of the secretaries), the Rev. John Gay, 
the Rev. E. Jones, W. D. Sims, Esq., F. Alex- 
ander, Esq., the Rev. J. Cox, &. 

The Chairman briefly expressed his pleasure 
in being called upon to attend that meeting. 
He said there was no subject which created 
more interest in this country than the question 
of the freed negroes. He commenced by re- 
ferring to the civil war in America, which 
lasted four years, and was occasioned by dis- 
putes as to the slave question, the result of 
which, he was glad to say, was the triumph 
of the northern over the southern cause. There 
are, he said, some four millions of freed ne- 
groes who have been suffering slavery, in 
order to cultivate the grounds of the southern 
states,and the people of England might be 
considered, to a certain extent, to have pro- 
moted the system, through the extraordinary 
demands for their produce, which evidently 
tended to stimulate the development of slavery. 
Therefore they must consider that they had a 
great duty to perform in making some return 
There had been 


a Freed-Men’s Aid Society formed in the 


to this unfortunate people. 


northern states by some philanthropic indivi- 
duals, and the assistance this country could 
afford might be either pecuniary or by for- 
warding clothing for those who needed them. 
He reminded the meeting of the liberality of 
the Americans in sending over provisions for 
the Lancashire operatives during the cotton 
famine. ([flear, hear.] That was one reason 
why they should endeavour to make a return 
for their kindness. Another reason was the 
noble gilt made to the poor of London by Mr. 
Peabody, amounting to upwards of £250,000. 
[Applause.] The chairman then briefly allu- 
ded to the good work done by the society 
Refer- 
ring to the recent outbreak in Jamaica—which 
island had belonged tothis country for upwards 


of 200 years—he said this was not the first, 


during its three years of existence. 
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for there had been no less than twenty-eight 
disturbances, all occurring whilst the negroes 
were in slavery, and caused by the tyranny 
of hard task-masters. The chairman then 
drew attention to the cause of the last outbreak, 
stating that there had evidently been a mal- 
administration of justice. There had also been, 
he said, a great cry among the negroes for 
what are called ‘ back lands”—lands situated 
behind the great plantations of the planters. 
Dr. Underhill, he contended, had done right 
in forwarding his letter to Mr. Cardwell, and 
thecharges made by Mr. Eyre against him 
for creating the outbreak had no foundation 
in fact. There appeared to be no evidence 
whatever to show that the outbreak had been 
instigated by Mr. Gordon; but on the con- 
trary, there had been 1,000 houses burnt down 
belonging to these unfortunate people, the 
value of which would amount to about £4,000, 
exclusive of furniture. The chairman then 
said the purpose for which the subscriptions 
would be applied, would be in providing such 
institutions as an orpbans’ asylum, or some 
permanent school, which would enable them 
The 


after some further remarks, moved the follow- 


to teach these people. noble chairman, 


ing resolution :— 


“That this meeting, having in view the 
interests of the coloured population of Jamaica, 
has considered the new constitution for the 
better government of that colony, as provided 
by Act of Parliament, and while giving a 
general concurrence to its main provisions, it 
desires to express a hope that the governor’s 
council may be composed, as far as possible, 
of those who are believed to be unprejudiced 
against the negroes, and that if necessary the 
members of the new executive government 
may be sent direct from this country. 

** That a copy of the foregoing resolution be 
presented to the Secretary of State for the 
colonies.” 


Fred. Alexander, Esq., hoped that that meet- 
ing would be of a somewhat practical character 
and having expressed his thanks to Lord Alfred 
Churchill for attending the meeting, stated 
his willingness to start a subscription by put- 
ting his name down for £10. [Applause.]} 

W. D. Sims, Esq., had great pleasure in 
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seconding the resolution brought forward by 
the noble lord, which was put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. 

Dr. Fred. 
Meeting at considerable length. He said he 
rose to speak with feelings of the most pun- 
gent regret, for he had not long since learned 
that they had lost a valued and excellent 
friend of the Society in the late Dr. Thomas 


Hodgkin, so suddenly removed from their | 


Tomkins then addressed the | 





midst. He regretted the unfortunate outbreak 


in Jamaica, and the sad loss of life, both of 


whites and blacks. There was no justifying 


outrage and murder, by whomsoever perpe- 


trated. All right-minded men musf regret 


the gloomy termination of the career of 


Governor Eyre. But the Society he represented he said was prevented attending. 


had nothing to do with political questions. 
The poor people for whom he pleaded were in 
circumstances of the greatest possible want, 
The 


pated slaves claimed protection at the hands 


and suffering, and ignorance. emanci- 


of christian England, and they needed social, | 


mental, moral and religious culture. 
case was that of the poor and the weak ap- 
pealing for help to the well-to-do and the 
powerful. 
ear to such acry. There had been, he 


quoting an American account, no less than 


said, 


50,000 black people in America educated in 


reading, writing, &c., by the benevolent 
efforts of the people of this country. There 


was, however, one question relative to the 
education of the negro, namely—Can yon, 
with all your efforts, make a man of him? 
Has he the progressive improvement and the 
The 


speaker proved that it was possible, and gave 


power that characterize the white man ? 


illustrations of what he had witnessed, in 
relation to the negro, in different parts of the 
world. He had no doubt but that the negro 
possessed just the same feelings and love for 
All that he 


asked for them was that they should be helped 


improvement as the white man. 


in their present distress, and then have “a 
fair field and no favour.” People complained 
that they had so little information, and for 
When 
they desired full information, the press would 


supply it. He criticized certain articles which 


this they were themselves to blame. 


Their | 


England had never turned a deat | 


had appeared in some of the newspapers, par- | 
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| the Times. 


ticulary the Times, though he did not blame 
the Times so severely; because the Times 
avowed that it wrote to please its readers. 
It did not profess to give “the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” It 
was not the corrupt tone of the lie that marked 
It was simply devoid of any moral 
It suited itself to the whim, the caprice 
or the prejudice of the passing hour. Its rule 
was like that of the Lesbian architect which 
Tn 


conclusion he begged to say there was one 


aim. 


was made of lead and bent to the occasion. 


lady in Ipswich—Mrs. Alexander—who had 
promised to give £50 to their society, on con- 
dition that £200 could be raised. He acknow- 


ledged the sum of £5 from Mr. Harwood, who 


The 


priate remarks. 


Rev. J. Cox, next made a few appro- 


The Rev. E. Jones proposed a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, which was seconded by Mr. 
W. D. Sims, and warmly carried. 

The Chairman returned thanks. 


A collection was made at the doors. 


RECEIPTS FOR MARCH & APRIL. 


ABERDEEN—lIst Subscription List. 


£ s. d. 
George Thompson, jun. 10 0 O 
William Adamson 5 00 
Francis Edmond a et 
William Henderson ... 5 0 0 
Neil Smith, jun. 200 
James Aiken, jun. ok Le 
Henry Adamson a woe 
Alex. Nicol $38 0 
R. B. Horne ae 
James Buyers... ... “ 22 0 
John T. Rennie . 1-368 
John Blaikie kL B:¢@ 
Friends an 1. 2.8 
F. G. Cochran ae tes fe 
D. Rose & Co. one 3 3 0 
A. Brand ws : 2-28 
John Cook 010 6 
Joseph Wood 010 6 
J. B. Adam 010 6 
David Aiken ; 0656 0 
John Sheed ~ 010 6 
J. B. M’Combie i Bakee 
Andrew Murray 010 6 
Alex. Pirie ow a 
James Hall &. $28 
William Hall i kee 



























Brought forward £52 19 
2nd — List. 


Dr. R. L. Grant 

Anthony Cruickshank 
Mrs. Hunter, Albyn Place 
Principal Dewar 

A. Gibb ve 

R. S. F. Spottiswood 
John Keith . 
Mrs. M’Robie . . 
William Leslie, Archite ot 
Baillie Fraser ... i 
Mrs. Maxwell Gordon 

A. Chivas . =e 

Ww. Littlejohn 

George King 

Robert Urquhart 

William Yeats ‘n 
Jamieson and Mitchell ; 
John M’Gregor 

John F. White... ‘ 
James Horn of Pitmed: ler mn 
Ebenezer Gibb, New Byth 
Charles Brown, Sclattie 
D. Chalmers & Co. 


Friend, per Mr. Cruic ‘kshank... 


Free Press Office 
Herald a “e 

J. Avery, 
James ie rnethy 
Edward Fiddes 
James Matthews 
Johu Walker 

J. Urquhart 

W. M’Combie 5 
William Williamson 
M. Rettie & Sons 
James L. Glover 
James Garden 
Aid 

A. Stronac h 

J. D. Miller ; 
W. Henderson & 


Sons 


lorthern Ad ertice r Office 010 6 
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wees forward £92 5 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Alexander Davidson | 


| George Marquis 
| H. Jackson ms 10 
Collected at Public Meeting .. a 15 
Friends at Flinder and Old Town, 
Kennethmont das 3 0 
Fraserburg Congregational C Church 3 18 
0 | Peterhead an 138 3 
Banff, &c., in all ‘ae ee i | 36 17 
Additional—Macduff... .. .. O 2 
O| Weekly News Office... ... ... «.. O 
0 46 Sums under 10s... . 10 
0 
0 £165 
O Balance of Town Collection received 
0 to besent by Mr. William Allen to 


0 Western Commission ... 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
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Rt Hon Stephen Lushington, D.C.L. 1 

8. Harwood, Esq., Filey Hall 

Rev. Richard Shaen, M.A, . 

1 O J, M. Ludlow, Esq. 

0 O James Chalmers, Esq. ... “ 

010 6 A Parcel of Clothing from "Miss 

010 6 Hatch and friends, Highgate, con- 
taining 21 articles 

J. W. Probyn, Esq. 

Lord Alfred Spencer Churchill 

John Stuart Mill, Esq., M.P. 

Mrs. Peter Taylor—Balance ... 

Miss Helen Taylor ... 

Victor Schoelch, Esq. : 

John Norton, Esq., Bray 

Rev. E. Kell, Southampton 

Mrs. Josephine Butler ., 

Dr. Epps, per F. W. Chesson, 

Mr. Dolphin, Tenbury 

Mr. L. Webb, Stowmarke t Colle ction 

Mr. Francis Wiupenny, Barnard 
Castle, Congregational Chapel 2 
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List of Articles sent from Stoke Newington to Levi Coffin, per Johnson, Johnson & Co. 


CASK No. 1 

53 Prs. Stockings 

3 Wove Jackets 

4 Prs. Leggings 

7 do. Muffetees 
25, Summer Skirts 

8 do. Frocks 

8 do. Garibaldis 
19 Articles and Straw Plat 

from E. Harding 

20 Gingham Blouses 
17 Holland do 

9 Print do 7 do. Skirts 
25 Print Frocks & Pinafores 
15 Men’s Shirts 
29 Babies’ do 

2 Coarse Grey Jackets 

2 do: Skirts 


4 Comforters 

6 Magenta & Black Skirts 
5 do. Jackets 1 do. Frock 
5 Light Brown Linsey Skts. 
8 do. Jackets 
5 Large Flannel Petticoats 

CASK No. 2 

68 Chemises 9 do. or Shirts 
5 Print Shirts 
6 do. Jackets 
2 Check Skirts 
2 do. Jackets 
5 Knickerbkr Linsey Skirts 
6 do. Jackets 3do. Frocks | 
2 Grey Linsey Skirts 
3 do. Jackets 
8 Green Check do. 

12 Blue Aprons 


| 9 Red Flannel Petticoats 
2 do. Frocks 
6 Purple Linsey Skirts 
2 do. Jackets 2 Black do. 
11 Caps and Hoods 
5 Prs. Check Trowsers 
5 do. Twilled do 
8 do. Waistcoats 
3 Linsey Boys’ Jackets 
4 Gingham do 
7 Girl’s Frocks 
5 Shirts and Frocks 
13 Children’s small Coats 
3 Old Chemises 
4 Dk Brown Linsey Skirts 
4do. do. Jackets 
5 Old Petticoats 
2 Large Wrappers 


Printed by ARLISs ANDREWS, of No. 7, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., in the Parish of St. 
George, Bloomsbury, in the County of Middlesex. 
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AID FOR AMERICAN FREED-MEN. 


. THE 
: AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


6 Is the chosen organ of great multitudes in the United States, 
for the relief and improvement of the four millions of Freed-men 
o lately emancipated. It receives and applies clothing and monies 
0 for this object aceording to the desire of donors, whether in 
: America or other lands. LEWIS TAPPAN, 


6 Treasurer. 
0 Secreranres: REV. GEO. WHIPPLE, and REV. M. BE. STRIEBY. 
OFFICE, 61, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


REV. JOHN C., HOLBROOK, DD. 
Is the Agent and the Representative of the Association in Great 
Britain. Persons desiring his services in giving information 
as to the condition and prospects of the Freed-men, whether in 
public meetings or from the pulpit, can address him at No. 11 
Queen Square, London, W. C. 

Brown, Shipley & Co., London, are the Bankers. 


Just Published, Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 4s. 6d., with Portrait. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN 


SELF POURTRAYED. 
BY JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW. 


Published for the benefit of the British and Foreign Freed- 
Men’s Aid Society. 











ALFRED WILLIAM BENNETT, 5, Bishopsgate Without 
HAMILTON, ADAMS & Co., 33, Paternoster Row, 
Aud to be had of any Booksellers. 


“SAPONINE,” | 


: MANUFACTURED BY HARPER TWELVETREES’, LIMITED 
BROMLEY-BY-BOW, LONDON, E. 
8 cheaper than SOAP for Washing. No Powders, Soap, Soda, or any other article is¥e- 
quired. When the necessary quantity of ““SAPONINE” is added tothe waver for giving 
t. it the required Washing strength, the proper quantity of Lather is also given—neither more 
nor less. Sold in Packets.at 1d, 4d, and 1s, by-Grocers, Oilmen, and Draggists. 
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NEW YORK NATIONAL 


; : ' ~ ‘ 
FREED-MEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
Organized Feb, 22nd, 1862, Incorporated March 23rd, 1865, 
> 
President : FRANCIS GEORGE SHAW, Esq. 


Corresponding Secretary: Rev. WILLIAM G. HAWKINS. 
Trensurer: JOSEPH B. COLLINS, Esq., 40, Wall Street, New York 


Bankers: Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & Co., 8, Bishopsgate Street With n, London, 
Hepot for € lothina: Messrs. JOHNSON, JOHNSON, & Co., 17, Blomfield Street, London, 


UR income last year was $229,587 The past months of the present vear promise a great 
( increase, tl Pa xls alone already shipped (August Ist) to our distributors in the various 
camps and stations amounting to over $100,000. We support about A HUNDRED-AND-PIFTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS, and expect to add to their number and efficiency next 
Autumn. We have OxeHan ASYLUMS in CHARTESTON, New OrLEANs, VickspukGH, and FER 
NANDINA: and are providing homes for such children throughout the field of ot ibours. Ws 
have entered upon our work of RELIEF and EDUCATION in the District of Columbia, where 
there are at least 40,000 of the freed-people . 
MARYLAND, with her 87,188 Fioripa, with her 61,753 
VIRGINIA a 490,887 ALABAMA si £35.1232 
Nortru CAROLINA 331,081 MISSISSIPPI ,, 136.696 


Sourn CAROLINA 402 541 LOUISIANA : 331,726 


GEORGIA 462 2: KENTUCKY - 225.400" 
Notwithstanding the extent of our operations, and those of other kindred societies, these 
centres of destitution, ignorance, and immense industrial capacity, that needs development 
occupation, and wise direction and stimulus, vet demand much more extended efforts, and 
promise an exceeding great reward. Texas, which has just been opened, with her 182,566 of 
the emancipated, scattered over an area of 274,356 square miles (three times that of the 
United Kingdom), is itself a most extensive field. These statistics, the influences of slavery 
in unfitting for freedom, and the social, civil, and commercial disruptions of the recent war. 
need but to be considered to convince any rea iable ul that it is impossible to be to 
quick or too liberal in rendering help and the location of our Society in the Metropol « 
of the nation, within reach of all the southern coast | water, and the interior by railroad. 
as well as the character of the Officers and Trustees for philanthropy, int ar ilitv, 
are assurances that whatever is contributed will | 
employed. 

As itis impossible to call on each in person, we beg the reader to interest 
friends in obtaining subscriptions, and to send the same without delay to our Bank: 


DISTINGUISHED RECOMMENDATIONS. 


T assure you [ am highly gratified with this address, for which | sincerely thank you. | 
am espec ially gratified with your reference to my past histery in connection with the coloured 
people. I can give you no better oe of my interest in your work than my past history 
affords. Tender to your Association my assurance that] shall most cheerfully do ev: rything 
in my power to aid them in the ele work they are doing.—PRESIDEN? JOHNSON 

lam happy to give my testimony to the character and usefulness of the National 
Freed-Men’s Relief Association of New York. I know all of its officers, either personally or 
by reputation, and am acquainted with the operations of the Society ; 

At this moment, when the sympathies of mankind are enlisted for the Freed-men, this 
Society furnishes a most convenient opportunity and agency. J am sure that any means en- 
trusted to it will be employed wisely and humanely.—CuakLes SuMNER, Senator and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreigr n Re lations. 

By some its work may be thought the humblest of all; but I, believing that the poor are 
God’s especial care, venture to call jtnoblest of all_—Cuier Jusvict Cuase 


* According to the Slave Consus of 1860. 





